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Police  investigating  thefts 


By  Gerry  Shultz 

Waterloo  regional  police  are 
investigating  the  theft  of  com- 
puter equipment  at  the  Doon 
campus  Aug.  24  and  the  theft  of 
a $12,500  Sony  M3A  camera 
from  the  broadcasting  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  the  third  incident  this 
summer  of  theft  at  the 
campus. 

On  July  30,  an  IBM  personal 
computer  keyboard  and  an 
IBM  personal  computer  disk 
drive  were  stolen  from  room 
2B03. 

The  Sony  M3A  camera  was 
found  missing  July  28  by  Mike 
Duboulay,  a teacher  in  the 
broadcasting-radio  and  televi- 


sion program. 

“We  had  purchased  three 
Sony  M3A  cameras  for  the  new 
school  year  and  this  theft 
leaves  us  with  two  cameras 
instead  of  the  three  that  we 
needed.  It  would  have  been 
nice  to  have  the  extra  camera 
to  give  us  more  camera  posi- 
tions to  function  with.” 

The  camera  is  a three-tube 
broadcasting  industrial-level 
camera.  It  weighs  about  19 
pounds  and  is  operated  by  a 
power  pack. 

“The  camera  cannot  operate 
without  a power  pack  or  the 
special  jacks  that  go  with  it.  It 
needs  Sony  equipment  to  make 

it  run.  You  can’t  hook  up  any 


rival  manufacturer’s  product 
to  make  it  operate,”  said  Du- 
Boulay. 

He  said  the  camera  was  in- 
sured. 

“If  a person  has  all  the  right 
jacks  and  the  power  pack,  they 
can  use  the  camera  on  any 
VCR,”  he  said. 

Mac  Rostance,  manager  of 
physical  resources,  and  Bob 
Gilberds,  head  of  security  at 
Doon,  would  not  comment  on 
the  thefts,  saying  that  publica- 
tion of  such  information  might 
give  people  ideas. 

Staff  Sgt.  Steve  Calma  of 
Waterloo  regional  police  con- 
firmed the  Aug.  24  theft  of  the 
computer  equipment. 


60  training  in  deal  with  China 


By  Bruce  Lacey 

A number  of  Guelph  campus 
welding  students  are  training 
to  produce  boilers  for  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  as 
part  of  an  unusual  agreement 
between  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Conestoga  College  is  training 
60  Welders  for  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  Canada.  The  Cam- 
bridge company  is  part  of  a 
consortium  which  will  build 
two  power  plants  for  the  Chin- 
ese. 

Public  relations  officer  Fran 
Gregory  of  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox named  General  Electric  of 
New  York  and  Ansaldo  of  Italy 
as  other  members  of  the  con- 
sortium. 


Following  a feasibility  study, 
an  agreement  was  reached.  As 
one  of  the  conditions,  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  supplied  three  em- 
ployees as  training  personnel. 

The  welding  students  were 
selected  from  600  applicants 
who  were  interviewed  and  test- 
ed for  their  welding  aptitude. 
Some  of  the  successful  appli- 
cants came  from  the  ministry’s 
re-entry  program  and  14  are 
women. 

The  52-week  training  pro- 
gram differs  from  Conestoga’s 
customary  40-week  welding 
program  in  that  it  is  specific- 
ally tailored  for  power  plant 
boiler  construction. 

The  students  spend  the  first 
26  weeks  of  their  training  at  the 


Guelph  campus,  and  the  last  26 
weeks  at  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  plant  in  Cambridge. 
The  students  who  make  it 
through  the  training  will  join 
regular  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
personnel  to  produce  the  boil- 
ers. 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  allocated 
$150,000-160,000  for  the  train- 
ing, said  Guelph  campus  weld- 
ing co-ordinator  (academic) 
Hans  Zawada.  Zawada  and 
Paul  Olinski  of  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  are  the  project  manag- 
ers. 

Zawada  called  the  agree- 
ment between  college,  govern- 
ment and  private  industry 
unique  and  said  “a  lot  of  people 
are  watching  us.” 


B-o-r-r-r-ing 


New  students  arriving  at  Doon  campus  were 
treated  to  an  orientation  presentation  Tuesday  morning. 

Not  everyone  was  paying  close  attention,  however. 

Monty  Kersell/Spoke 


Hagar  to  retire  after  1 7 years  at  Conestoga 


By  Bruce  Lacey 

Aubrey  Walter  Hagar  is 
winding  down. 

Conestoga  College’s  65-year- 
old  director  of  strategic  plan- 
ning retires  Sept.  12.  His  17- 
year  career  at  Conestoga  in- 
cludes a term  as  academic 
vice-president,  and  an  11-year 
run  as  director  of  academic 
and  college  planning. 


For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
director  of  strategic  planning, 
which  he  defines  as  “trying  to 
develop  some  scenarios  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  an 
organization.” 

Joe  Martin,  director  of  col- 
lege academic  programs,  will 
assume  Hagar’s  responsibili- 
ties in  September. 

Hagar  was  born  near  Wel- 
land. He  earned  a bachelor  of 


Aubrey  Hagar  is  retiring  this  month.  Bruce  Lacey/Spoke 


science  and  agriculture  degree 
from  one  of  the  Guelph  colleges 
formerly  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Hagar 
later  taught  at  a Guelph  college 
and  also  taught  continuing  edu- 
cation courses  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Waterloo. 

Reflecting  on  his  career, 
Hagar  points  to  three  elements 
in  his  academic  philosophy. 

The  first  is  his  concern  for 
the  quality  of  programs. 

“(Administration)  must  pro- 
vide teachers  with  the  re- 
sources and  help  they  need,” 
Hagar  said.  He  said  Conestoga 
has  for  the  most  part  been 
successful  in  this  aspect. 

Second,  Hagar  said,  colleges 
should  go  beyond  simply  ex- 
amining an  applicant’s  high 
school  grades.  They  should 
determine  quickly  whether  stu- 
dents are  firmly  committed  to 
the  programs  for  which  they 
apply. 

Pre-admission  involvement 
between  teachers  and  appli- 
cants, so  applicantsbetter  un- 
derstand the  programs  and  the 
prospects  for  employment,  can 
ensure  that  when  students 
enter  college  they  are  academ- 


ically ready  and  vocationally 
suitable,  Hagar  said. Third, 
Hagar  said,  education  tends  to 
be  very  traditional.  Teachers 
like  to  teach  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  taught.  For 
example,  if  someone  grows  up 
with  the  lecture  method,  then 
as  a teacher  he  or  she  will 
favor  that  method. 

“This  is  a built-in  constraint 
to  change,”  Hagar  said.  “I’m  a 
strong  proponent  of  differen- 
tiating the  way  students 
learn.”  Hagar  said  he  favors 
innovations  such  as  designing 
program  modules  in  small 
units.  It  is  unwise  for  students 
of  some  programs  to  be  away 
from  school  for  five  months,  he 
said. 

Hagar  said  that  Conestoga’s 
future  is  bright  and  all  of  the 
campuses  are  well  situated. 

“They  are  located  in  dynam- 
ic and  progressive  communi- 
ties. You  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a better  (learn- 
ing) climate.”  He  said  Cones- 
toga will  be  a successful  col- 
lege as  long  as  it  “continues  to 

focus  on  the  graduation  of 
competent  practitioners,”  and 


College 

as  long  as  it  can  adapt  to  the 
changes  brought  about  by  gov- 
ernment. 

The  early  1970s  were  a mem- 
orable period  for  Hagar. 

At  that  time  Conestoga  Col- 
lege assumed  administration  of 
some  government  training 
courses.  In  1973,  six  nursing 
schools  were  transferred  to  the 
college.  He  said  it  was  “quite  a 
challenege  incorporating  these 
activities  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  college.” 

Hagar’s  retirement  plans  in- 
clude spending  more  time  on 
his  hobbies:  golf,  curling  and 
investing. 

He  will  also  have  more  time 
to  spend  with  his  wife,  three 
children  and  six  grandchildren. 
Before  leaving  the  college  he 
will  complete  a report  featur- 
ing suggestions  for  college 
business  programs. 

In  his  final  weeks  at  Cones- 
toga, Hagar  wears  the  calm 
smile  of  a coach  whose  team  is 
seconds  from  victory.  Around 
him  there  are  signs  of  peace. 
On  his  desk  is  a miniature 
curling  stone,  a sign  of  things 
to  come.  Behind  him  are  pic- 
See  Hagar,  page  3 
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Sober  drivers  needed 

The  location  of  Doon  campus,  with  only  one  bus  route  to 
serve  it,  means  many  students  drive  to  campus  pubs.  The 
last  bus  leaves  Doon  campus  at  12:20  a.m  and  the  pubs 
close  at  12: 30  a.m. 

A cab  ride  to  Fairview  Mall  will  cost  between  $7  and  $9. 

Last  year,  the  Doon  Student  Association  looked  into 
setting  up  a designated-driver  program  at  Doon  campus, 
but  nothing  happened  because  sponsorship  from  the  K-W 
community  could  not  be  found. 

Designated-driver  programs  have  been  set  up 
elsewhere.  With  such  a program,  volunteers  are  served 
non-alcoholic  beverages  paid  for  by  local  businesses,  and 
the  volunteers  then  give  their  friends  a safe  ride  home. 

Perhaps  these  businesses  have  reaped  benefits  in 
advertising,  but  that  is  a value  judgment  for  the  owners 
to  make. 

Some  may  not  find  enough  benefit  to  warrant  the 
expense.  This  may  have  been  the  case  against  Conestoga 
College’s  proposed  program. 

Students  don’t  need  community  help  to  set  up  a 
designated-driver  program.  It  is  time  for  us  to  accept 
responsibility  for  ourselves  when  the  DSA  holds  campus 
pubs. 

The  people  who  benefit  from  the  programs  are  the 
friends  who  are  getting  the  ride  home.  Why  don’t  they 
bear  some  of  the  financial  burden? 

Soft  drinks  and  juice  are  inexpensive  compared  to 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  even  more  inexpensive  if  there 
are  three  or  four  passengers  to  split  the  cost  of  the 
volunteers’  drinks. 

An  additional  25  cents  could  be  charged  when  the 
alcoholic  beverages  are  paid  for.  An  additional  charge 
might  be  levied  when  students  buy  their  admission 
tickets. 

I don’t  mean  that  local  businesses  should  not  be 
approached,  but  convincing  them  to  participate  would  be 
easier  if  they  see  the  students  are  willing  to  share  the 
cost. 

Promotional  coupons  could  be  given  to  the  designated 
drivers  as  an  added  incentive,  and  that  in  turn  would 
bring  customers  to  the  local  merchants  who  become 
involved. 

Drinking  and  driving  can,  and  must,  be  avoided.  If  the 
DSA  set  up  a designated-driver  program,  a responsible 
student  body  would  participate. 

By  Monty  Kersell 
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Question  of  the  Week 

Are  immigration  laws  too  lenient? 


“I  don’t  think  so  . . . people 
coming  to  this  country  should 
have  the  chance  to  start  a new 
life.” 

Margaret  Slauyenwhite,  early 
childhood  education 


“It  is  too  easy  for  those  who 
want  to  come  into  Canada 
illegally  and  too  hard  for  those 
who  want  to  come  here  legal- 
ly.” 

Vince  Sowa,  teacher,  graphic  de- 
sign 


“I  think  they  are  very  le- 
nient and  inconsistent.  My 
parents  had  a hard  time  immi- 
grating to  Canada  and  yet 
other  people  can  come  to  Can- 
ada and  have  no  problems 
being  accepted  by  our  govern- 
ment.” 

Jane  McGeoch,  business  admin- 
istration management  studies 


“Canada  has  the  room  for 
people  who  want  to  come  here 
and  if  they  are  in  trouble  we 
should  allow  them  into  the 
country.” 

Melissa  York,  graphic  design 


Juggling  roles  as  mom  and  student  difficult 


By  Katherine  Brenner 

Being  a student  isn’t  all  it’s  cracked 
up  to  be. 

Between  the  kids  and  the  husband 
and  the  housework  and  the  homework, 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough  time 
for  just  me. 

Given  a choice,  would  I do  it  all  over 
again?  Darn  right  I would. 

Mind  you,  it  hasn’t  been  easy.  During 
the  past  16  months  I’ve  experienced 
more  fatigue,  anxiety  and  frustration 
than  I care  to  ever  experience  again. 

But  along  with  the  pitfalls  have  come 
those  moments  of  triumph,  satisfaction 


and  achievement  that  assure  me  I was 
right  in  my  decision  to  return  to 
school. 

Actually,  the  student  part  has  been 
the  easiest;  it’s  the  family  part  that 
makes  life  complicated. 

As  the  wife  of  a workaholic  mechanic 
and  the  mother  of  two  incredibly 
spunky  pre-schoolers,  the  average  day 
can  be  more  than  a little  exhausting. 

No  matter  how  hard  I try,  I’m  always 
behind  schedule.  Either  the  alarm 
doesn’t  go  off,  or  hubby  can’t  find  his 
keys,  or  the  cereal  gets  spilled  on  the 
kitchen  floor  or  number  two  child  has  to 


go  to  the  washroom  when  we’re  half- 
way out  the  driveway. 

All  things  considered,  the  time  I’ve 
spent  as  a student  has  proven  to  be  a 
real  learning  experience. 

I have  learned  that  my  husband  can 
do  laundry  if  he  really  puts  his  mind  to 
it. 

I have  learned  to  make  friends  with 
the  dust  balls  underneath  the  furniture 
and  to  ignore  the  dirty  kitchen  floor 
until  my  shoes  start  sticking  to  it. 

I have  learned  that  day  care  is  not  a 
bad  word,  that  my  children  can  adapt 
to  change  better  than  I can. 


Most  important,  I have  learned  to 
believe  in  myself  and  in  my  abilities. 

Returning  to  school  was  a major  step 
for  me  and  the  people  I care  most 
about.  As  a family,  we  have  learned  to 
count  on  one  another  for  support,  to 
compromise,  and  to  be  sensitive  to 
each  other’s  needs. 

I still  can’t  believe  that  I have  made 
it  this  far.  Although  I have  had  to 
juggle  roles  and  routines,  had  to  deal 
with  sick  children  and  an  often  neglect- 
ed husband,  have  battled  the  books  and 
the  frustrations,  it  has  been  worth  the 
effort. 


Nurses  resolve  problems 


By  Monty  Kersell 

Campus  nurses  at  Conestoga 
College  have  started  meeting 
as  a team  to  discuss  nursing 
issues  and  problems. 

Doon  campus’s  Marilyn 
Fischer,  who  was  selected  by 
her  colleagues  to  be  the  senior 
nurse,  chaired  the  first  meet- 
ing on  Aug.  13. 

Past  meetings  included  the 
four  nurses  from  Doon,  Guelph, 
Waterloo  and  Stratford,  each  of 
their  supervisors,  the  two 
campus  doctors  and  Mac  Ros- 
tance,  manager  of  physical 
resources,  Fischer  said. 

The  nurses  will  now  meet 
every  two  months  with  one 
supervisor  and  with  associate 
director  of  central  student  ser- 
vices Bill  Cleminson,  in  regular 
attendance. 

“If  you  have  a small  group 
it’s  easier  to  get  things  done,” 
Fischer  said. 

The  move  is  a result  of  a 
task-force  study,  completed 
two  years  ago,  which  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a 


senior  nurse. 

“What  we  have  never  had 
before  is  a nurse  who  will 
co-ordinate  nursing  across  the 
campuses,”  Fischer  said,  but 
the  day-to-day  type  of  things 
will  still  be  handled  at  the 
campus  level. 

The  position  of  senior  nurse 
will  be  held  for  two  years  and 
then  reviewed,  she  said.  Some- 
one else  may  or  may  not  take 
over  the  responsibility  and  the 
choice  will  not  depend  on 
length  of  service  with  the  col- 
lege. 

The  senior  nurse  will  give 
help  and  guidance  to  the  two 
part-time  nurses  at  Stratford 
and  Waterloo  and  will  inter- 
view relief  nurses  for  all  cam- 
puses. 

Fischer  said  the  senior  nurse 
must  also  ensure  that  there  is 
an  orientation  program  set  up 
for  relief  staff. 

When  the  team,  members 
will  discuss  issues  of  concern 
and  promotion  ideas  and  will 
try  to  resolve  problems  any  of 
them  may  be  having.  At  the 
last  meeting,  Fischer  said,  the 
procedures  manual  was  updat- 
ed. 


The  consulting  physician  for 
the  college  and  the  doctor  for 
Doon  campus,  attended  but  felt 
the  issues  being  discussed  were 
nurses’  issues.  He  will  be 
consulted  if  needed  in  the 
future,  Fischer  said. 

All  of  the  previous  members 
are  willing  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings if  asked,  Fischer  said,  but 
she  will  share  all  aspects  of  her 
position  with  Cleminson. 

“Certainly,  we’re  going  to 
work  closely  together.” 
Fischer  said  that,  while  they 
need  administrators,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  have  many  involved 
with  nursing  issues. 

“It’s  very  hard  for  them  to 
understand  what  we’re  saying 
and  the  importance  of  what 
we’re  saying.” 

Fischer  said  she  has  wanted 
closer  co-operation  between 
the  nurses  during  her  14  years 
with  the  college. 

“You  very  much  feel  isolat- 
ed, being  the  only  nursing 
personnel  on  campus.” 

She  said  the  other  nurses 
“are  all  very  please  that  we 
have  someone  who  has  been 
given  the  position  and  will  deal 
with  the  nurses’  issues.” 
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Health  services  nurse,  Marilyn  Fischer. 
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Staff  and  students  pay  to  park  at  Conestoga 


By  Glen  Parr 

Students  and  staff  alike  must 
pay  a price  if  they  wish  to  park 
their  cars  on  college  grounds. 

Parking  fees  are  now  $35  per 
semester  (every  four  months) 
or  $60  annually.  Motorcycles 
cost  $10  a year  to  park. 

Parking  permits  were  to  be 
available  for  three  weeks  be- 
ginning Aug.  18,  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Doon  campus  secu- 
rity office.  After  that,  designat- 
ed hours,  to  be  posted  later, 
will  allow  for  late  permit  buy- 
ing each  day  throughout  the 
year. 


tures  of  Newfoundland,  one  of 
his  favorite  travel  spots. 

But  his  office  has  not  always 
had  this  air  of  serenity. 

Hagar  recalls  a time  when 
student  discontent  was  more 
overt  than  it  is  now.  In  the 
early  1970s,  about  30  students 
pinned  him  in  his  office  for  a 
half  day.  The  students  were 
protesting  against  program  re- 
quirements. Hagar  said  the 
students  wanted  to  decide  what 
they  could  learn.  He  said  it  was 
“more  important  that  a pro- 
gram be  designed  to  make  a 
student  a practitioner.” 


“Line-ups  should  not  be  as 
long  as  last  year  if  people  take 
the  form,  fill  it  out  at  their 
convenience,  then  drop  it  back 
to  security,”  said  Mac  Ros- 
tance,  manager  of  physical  re- 
sources. 

A “two-  or  maybe  three- week 
period  of  grace”  was  to  begin 
Sept.  2 for  motorists  to  buy 
their  permits  late  without  re- 
ceiving a fine,  said  Rostance. 

Over  the  past  school  year 
1,200  parking  tickets  were  is- 
sued, said  security  supervisor 
Bob  Gilberds. 

Anyone  with  a physical  dis- 
ability may  apply  at  the  securi- 


“We  talked  it  out,”  Hagar 
said,  but  his  curriculum  stood. 

Hagar  would  like  to  be 
remembered  as  “a  proponent 
of  the  notion  that  development 
of  practitioners  is  important.” 

Programs  should  open  op- 
portunities for  people  to  devel- 
op knowledge  and  skills  which 
are  personally  satisfying  and 
financially  rewarding,  he  said. 

He  said  he  has  followed  a 
daily  regiment  of  meetings  and 
correspondence  which  has 
been  a part  of  his  life  for  17 
years. 

“The  nature  of  education 
requires  consultation.” 


ty  office  for  special  parking  lo- 
cations. 

The  major  cost  of  parking 
mamtainence  is  snow  removal. 


Morning  Fitness 
Club 

Tuesday  and  Thursday 
Sept.  16  - Dec.  11 

7:30  a.m.  - 8 a.m. 


Cost:  Members  $26 
Non-members  $40 


Register  at  the 

Conestoga  College 

Recreation  Centre 


which  cost  the  college  $18,000 
last  year.  This  price  can  be 
expected  to  rise  or  fall  in 
accordance  with  labor  and 


1 Fitness  Nooner 

FREE  to  students 
and  members 


Monday  - Wednesday  - 
Friday 

12:35  p.m.  - 1:10  p.m. 


Increase  Energy 
Lose  Weight 
Feel  GREAT!!! 


Join  us  at 

Conestoga  College 

Recreation  Centre 


equipment  costs,  and  with  the 

severity  of  each  winter,  said 
Williams. 


4:40  Fitness 

Late  afternoon  fitness 
for  students,  employees 

Tuesday  and  Thursday 
Sept.  16  - Dec.  11 
4:40  - 5:15  p.m. 

Free  to  students 
and  members 

Leave  the  Blahs  behind 
End  your  day  on  fit  note 


Recreation  Centre 


INTRAMURAL  CAPTAIN’S  MEETINGS 

4:30  P.M.  AT  CONESTOGA  RECREATION  CENTRE 
(Upper  Lounge) 

-MON.  SEPT.  15- 

* All  teams  must  send  a Captain  or  team  rep  to  this 
meeting.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  completed  entry  forms  and 
performance  bonds. 

—Individuals  interested  in  getting  on  a team  should  attend 
this  meeting. 


Hagar 


Continued  from  page  1 


GET  FIT  - any  time  joi„  Ui 

throughout  your  day!  W S 
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Volunteers  prepared  for  medical  emergencies 


By  Monty  Kersell 

You’re  cut  and  bleeding  and 
the  nurse  is  not  on  duty.  What 
do  you  do? 

Someone  to  help  you  can  be 
contacted  through  student  ser- 
vices, physical  resources,  con- 
tinuing education  or  security. 

That  someone  is  a first-aider, 
one  of  a group  of  individuals  on 
each  campus  who  holds  a 
standard  first-aid  certificate 
from  St.  John  Ambulance. 

The  standard  certificate 
means  the  holder  has  complet- 
ed a 16-hour  course  in  first-aid 
which  covers  what  to  do  if,  for 
example,  someone  has  an  eye 
injury,  fracture,  heart  attack, 
bum,  scald,  or  suffers  from 


poisoning. 

“You’re  covering  almost  ev- 
erything you  can  think  of,” 
said  Sharon  Mittleholtz,  train- 
ing co-ordinator  for  St.  John 
Ambulance. 

The  course  covers  each  tech- 
nique two  or  three  ways.  First 
there  is  a film,  Mittleholtz  said, 
then  a workbook  exercise  and 
then  a practical  exercise.  With 
burns  and  scalds,  she  said, 
there  is  no  practical  exercise. 

Library  technician  Cathy 
Potvin,  in  her  fourth  year  as  a 
first-aider,  liked  the  audio-vi- 
sual back-up. 

“It’s  good  because  it  lets  you 
see  these  things  in  context,” 
she  said. 

Whenever  the  campus  nurse 


is  not  available  one  of  the 
first-aiders  is  on  call  and  will 
be  contacted  to  come  and 
render  first-aid  when  needed. 

They  rotate  being  on-call, 
each  one  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility for  a day  at  a time. 

Potvin  said  she  is  always  a 
little  apprehensive  about  being 
on-call. 

“You  never  know  what  will 
happen.” 

She  said  it  is  important  for 
library  staff  to  know  how  to 
render  first-aid  because  there 
is  such  a high  concentration  of 
students  in  the  library. 

Jill  Blok,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre  and 
a first-aider  for  four  years, 
said  the  course  i$  a good  idea. 


“I  think  it’s  a benefit  for 
anyone  to  take  the  course.” 

Chuck  Whitehead,  an  elec- 
tronics technician  in  the  tech- 
nology division,  has  been  a 
certified  first-aider  for  the  last 
10  years.  He  recalls  giving 
first-aid  to  a man  who  had 
fallen  off  a ladder. 

“In  his  case  his  chin  was 
opened  up.  There  was  quite  a 
gash  there,”  said  Whitehead. 

Another  time,  Whitehead 
was  called  to  help  someone  in 
the  metal  machine  course  who 
suffered  a 10-inch  gash  in  his 
arm. 

One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  first-aider,  said 
Whitehead,  is  to  make  the 
injured  person  comfortable 
until  the  ambulance  arrives. 

The  college  paid  for  training 
first-aiders  and  they  have  been 
allowed  to  attend  the  course 


during  work  hours,  Blok  said. 

If  they  are  not  paid  for  the 
time  they  are  on  call,  why  have 
they  volunteered? 

“I  guess  just  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  someone  with  a bee 
sting  or  a cut  finger,”  said 
Whitehead.  “That’s  the  only 
feeling  needed.” 


DSA  presents  Canada’s  very  own 


Cats  can  fly. 


— APPEARING  AT: 

Doon  campus  cafeteria,  Conestoga  College 
Pub  night-September  18 
8:00  p.m. 

$4.50  Doon  student  and  advance 
$6.00  Non-student  and  door 


Hits  such  as  LIES  ARE  GONNA  GET  YA 
and  SAVE  IT  FOR  THE  NEXT  ONE 


Returning  mature  students 
encounter  extra  problems 


By  Gerry  Schultz 

Mature  students  returning  to 
a learning  environment  can 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  the  demanding  pace 
of  being  a student. 

“Mature  students  often  have 
high  expectations  of  them- 
selves . . . they  know  what  they 
want  and  sometimes  do  not 
realize  it  takes  time  to  adjust,” 
said  Carol  Gregory,  a student 
services  counsellor  at  Cones- 
toga College’s  Doon  campus. 

Some  of  the  most  common 
problems  facing  mature  stu- 
dents are  the  financial  strain 
and  finding  time  for  the  family, 
she  said. 

“It  is  a big  family  adjust- 
ment both  financially  and  men- 
tally. Often  mature  students 
have  to  juggle  many  roles  . . . 
mother,  father,  income  earner, 
housekeeper,  and  still  find  the 
time  to  do  their  homework. 
Time  available  for  family  and 
social  activities  can  be  reduced 
greatly,”  Gregory  said. 

Wendy  Halley,  a second-year 
electronics  computer  techni- 
cian at  Conestoga’s  Doon 
campus,  agrees  that  time  is  a 
major  problem. 

The  problem  Halley  found 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
was  stress. 

“Sometimes  I became  so 
involved  with  my  course  I 
almost  forgot  about  the  family. 


My  course  has  a heavy  work- 
load, and  the  work  is  hard  and 
time  consuming,  especially 
around  exam  time.  There  was 
so  much  I had  to  do  that  I 
wasn’t  prepared  for.  However, 
this  year  I’m  preparing  my 
family  ahead  of  time  for  Sep- 
tember,” said  Halley. 

Monty  Kersell,  a journalism 
student  at  the  Doon  campus, 
said  the  financial  strain  of 
being  a student  was  his  main 
concern. 

“The  biggest  problem  for  me 
is  financial.  With  the  money  I 
receive  (from  OSAP)  I have  to 
stretch  it  for  the  whole  year  on 
a tight  budget.  I have  learned 
to  do  without,”  Kersell  said. 

Student  services  provides 
counsellors  to  assist  students 
with  any  personal,  social,  or 
educational  problems  that  may 
be  interfering  with  their  learn- 
ing. 

“Some  mature  students  feel 
they  are  alone  and  keep  their 
problems  inside.  We  are  here  to 
help  anytime  they  need  some- 
one to  talk  to,”  said  Gregory. 

Halley  found  that  student 
services  provided  a much 
needed  outlet  that  helped  her 
get  through  the  year. 

“The  counsellors  are  fantas- 
tic and  they  helped  me  cope 
with  the  many  problems  I was 
having  at  the  time.  There  is 
always  someone  in  there  to 
assist  you,”  Halley  said. 


WHO  IS 

FRENCHIE  McFARLENE? 

■ ■ ■ 

Well,  if  you  are  not  sure, 
be  in  the  cafeteria 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  15 

to  find  out 
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College  promotes  management  workshops 


By  Bruce  Lacey 

In  their  book,  The  Manageri- 
al Grid,  Americans  Robert 
Blake  and  Jane  Mouton  de- 
scribed a manager’s  task  as 
“one  of  developing  and  main- 
taining a culture  that  promotes 
work.”  Towards  that  end,  Con- 
estoga College  is  presenting 
management  grid  workshops 
for  its  employees. 

Doon  campus  director  David 
Putt  describes  the  manage- 
ment grid  as  “a  framework,  a 
convenient  way  of  putting 
managing  into  perspective,  the 
starting  point  for  a team  ap- 
proach.” It  is  the  first  step  in  a 


They  are  training  others  to 
give  grid  lectures.  Grace  Jutzi, 
Kerry  Jennings,  and  John  Pod- 
more  were  recently  added  to 
the  steering  committee. 

Management  grid  theory  at- 
tempts to  “reconcile  produc- 
tion to  people,”  said  Putt. 

It  is  based  on  work  undertak- 
en by  Blake  and  Mouton  in  the 
late  1950s.  People  can  be  rated 
according  to  their  attitudes  and 
motivations.  A grid  with  “peo- 
ple” on  one  axis,  production  on 
the  other,  and  a scale  of  one  to 
nine  are  used  to  chart  the  rat- 
ings. 

Someone  who  is  concerned 
primarily  with  getting  results 


‘True  9-9  conditions  exist  when 
individual  goals  are  in  line  with  those 
of  the  organization.’ 


six-stage  organizational  devel- 
opment program.  The  others 
are:  team  building,  inter-team 
meetings,  setting  objectives, 
putting  objectives  into  place, 
and  feedback. 

The  management  grid  is  pre- 
sented as  a three,  four  or 
five-day  workshop.  The  three- 
day  format  is  used  for  secre- 
tarial staff,  the  five-day  for 
management,  faculty  and  sen- 
ior staff.  The  four-day  semi- 
nars are  for  those  who  can’t 
spare  five  days,  or  for  those 
who  are  not  managers  but 
nevertheless  are  responsible 
for  co-ordination.  Participants 
in  the  five-day  seminars  spend 
30  per  cent  of  their  time  in 
general  sessions,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  teams  of  five  to 
seven.  Four-day  participants 
spend  90  per  cent  of  their  time 
in  teams. 

Putt  said  the  workshops  were 
introduced  to  Conestoga  Col- 
lege personnel  “late  last  year,” 
on  the  recommendation  of  Bob 
Allen,  a consultant  and  former 
member  of  Conestoga’s  board 
of  governors. 

Putt  said  he  believes  Cones- 
toga is  the  only  community 
college  in  Ontario  which  is 
implementing  a management 
grid  and  cites  Allen’s  ties  with 
Conestoga  as  a major  factor. 
As  of  July  24,  268  Conestoga 
employees  had  participated  in 
13  seminars. 


will  be  placed  far  along  the 
production  axis,  well  away 
from  the  people  axis.  Someone 
who  is  greatly  concerned  with 
how  decisions  affect  those 
around  him  or  her  will  score 
high  on  people,  low  on  produc- 
tion. 

The  ideal  employee  will  reg- 
ister nine  on  each  scale.  In  the 
words  of  Blake  and  Mouton, 
“true  9-9  conditions  exist  when 
individual  goals  are  in  line  with 
those  of  the  organization.  Com- 
mitment comes  from  having  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  in- 
terdependent effort  . . . under 
9-9,  effective  integration  of 
people  with  production  is  possi- 
ble by  involving  them  and  their 
ideas  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions and  strategies  of  work.” 

But,  Putt  said,  “although  we 
may  like  to  think  we’re  9-9s,  we 
know  dam  well  we’re  not.” 
Management  theory  answers 
the  question  “how  can  we  move 
toward  9-9s,”  he  said. 

A key  word  in  grid  theory  is 
synergogy:  the  idea  that  thor- 
ough discussion  in  which  ev- 
eryone participates  will  ul- 
timately achieve  agreement, 
and  a better  solution  than  what 
one  person  acting  alone  could 
achieve.  “A  lot  of  this  is 
intuitive,  or  common  sense,” 
said  Putt. 

How  do  grid  participants 
react  to  all  this? 

“Initially,  they  are  very 


‘The  grid  workshop  could  be  in- 
timidating to  someone  who  hasn’t 
looked  at  themselves  and  evaluated 
themselves.’ 


Putt  is  an  original  member  of 
Conestoga’s  organizational  de- 
velopment steering  committee, 
along  with  Norm  Johnstone, 
director  of  employment  centre 
training,  and  Pat  Carter,  direc- 
tor of  student  centre  services. 

After  attending  a weeklong 
public  management  grid  in 
Toronto  in  February,  the  three 
understudied  Allen  at  Cones- 
toga’s first  management  grid, 
presented  the  next  one  them- 
selves and  have  presented 
most  of  the  others  individually. 


skeptical,”  said  Carter. 

Garvin  Jones,  in  instruction- 
al resources  at  Doon,  took  the 
five-day  workshop  in  Febru- 
ary. 

A member  of  local  238’s 
support  staff  executive,  Jones 
took  the  workshop  after  an- 
other steward  had  taken  it. 
There  was  concern  in  the  union 
over  the  motives  behind  the 
grid,  but  a meeting  with  the 
steering  committee  and  Jone’s 
own  participation  left  him  in 
favor  of  it. 


Participation  begins  with 
20-30  hours  of  “pre-work”  on 
case  evaluations.  During  the 
workshops,  participants  re- 
ceive three  grid  ratings.  Their 
first  is  a self-evaluation  prior 
to  the  course,  their  second  a 
self-evaluation  during  or  after 
the  course.  Their  third  rating 
comes  on  the  last  day  when 
team  members  evaluate  each 
other  (cultural  analysis). 

Although  Jones’  three  rat- 
ings were  the  same,  this  is  not 
always  so,  and  the  ratings  are 
very  often  not  9-9.  The  idea  of 
establishing  “the  ideal  versus 
the  actual”  is  central  to  the 
theory. 

Jones  said  the  grid  workshop 
“could  be  intimidating  to 
someone  who  hasn’t  looked  at 
themselves  and  evaluated 
themselves.” 

He  described  his  team  as  “a 
strong  group,”  and  said  that  by 
the  end  of  the  week  “you  could 
see  the  change  in  our  people  . . . 
two  in  particular  were  very 
shy,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  surprising  how  they’d 
volunteer  ideas  and  be  more 
outspoken.” 

Jones  looks  at  the  ideal  9-9 
rating  as  a “beacon,”  and  said 
the  grid  can  be  used  to  see 
“how  you  go  through  the  day. 
At  one  time  you  may  be  a 9-9, 
but  later,  when  work  is  not 
done  and  the  boss  is  scream- 
ing, you  become  a 9-1  (the 
production  above  all  posi- 
tion).” 

Carter  said  her  role  as  a 
seminar  leader  is  “to  monitor, 
to  be  an  observer  ...  to  watch 
for  counter-productive  con- 
flict.” About  her  role  in  “stop- 
ping the  music”  if  the  discus- 
sions become  hostile,  she  said 
“that  intervention  hasn’t  been 
necessary”  so  far. 

What  Carter  likes  about  the 
theory  is  that  it  “neutralizes 
the  emotional  part  of  problem 
solving.” 

She  describes  it  as  “totally 
objective  ...  it  flattens  out  the 
hierarchy.”  Although  there  are 
situations  such  as  those  involv- 
ing time  constraints  where  one 
person  must  decide  an  issue, 
Carter  said,  “it  will  be  a more 
informed  decision,  and  people 
are  more  likely  to  accept  an 
arbitrary  decision  from  time  to 
time”than  if  an  arbitrary  sys- 
tem is  used  all  the  time. 

Carter  said  she  likes  “watch- 
ing the  dynamics  unfold,”  in 
the  sessions,  but  conceded  that 
they  are  “exhausting”,  and 
after  direct  involvement  in 
“about  six”  seminars,  she  is 
ready  for  a rest. 

Carter  has  been  able  to  apply 
grid  principles  to  her  own 
work. 

Recently,  seven  members  of 
her  department  prepared  18 
“budget  decision  packages.” 
Instead  of  evaluating  the  pro- 
posals herself,  she  brought  the 
seven  members  into  the  evalu- 
ation process.  “I  facilitated  , 
they  ranked,”  she  said. 

This  method  “eliminated 
competitiveness  . . . (we 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 

DSA  Entertainment  Manager 

For  further  information  and  applications,  contact  the  DSA 
Administration  Office  before  NOON  FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12 


Pat  Carter,  director  of  student  centre  services. 


worked  on)  a common  problem 
as  opposed  to  seven  individuals 
with  their  own  problems.” 

One  element  of  grid  discus- 
sions is  critiquing,  or  looking  at 
a method  and  asking,  “is  this 
effective?”  Before  her  grid 
involvement,  Carter  had  as- 
sumed her  regular  staff  meet- 
ings were  effective,  but  when 


Bruce  Lacey/Spoke 

through  the  grid,  and  a three- 
day  team  building  session,  the 
next  step  in  organizational  de- 
velopment. 

Athletics  co-ordinator  Dan 
Young  and  campus  recreation 
officer  Mary  Wright  are  work- 
ing on  a day-and-a-half  semi- 
nar for  student  governments, 
and  Carter  said  a seminar 


‘This  method  eliminated  competi- 
tiveness . . . (we  worked  on)  a 
common  problem  as  opposed  to  seven 
individuals  with  their  own  problems.’ 


she  invited  feedback  she  was 
told  they  were  “a  waste  of 
time.”  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed led  to  a change  in  for- 
mat. 

Management  theory  has 
many  applications.  A teacher 
can  be  used  not  simply  as  a 
lecturer,  but  “as  a manager  of 
the  learning  process,”  said 
Putt. 

Another  application  is  in 
aircraft  cockpits.  Putt  said 
that  one  airline  reported  a 50 
per  cent  drop  in  accidents 
three  years  running  after  the 
management  grid  was  used  to 
co-ordinate  the  way  cockpit 
personnel  worked  with  each 
other  in  a crisis. 

Carter  expects  management 
grid  seminars  will  be  held 
“once  a month  through  the  fall 
and  spring.”  The  steering  com- 
mittee is  also  planning  a one- 
day  reunion  for  all  Conestoga 
employees  who  have  been 


involving  the  board  of  gover- 
nors is  a future  prospect. 

Jones  said  grid  participation 
is  voluntary.  But  as  more 
people  become  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  jargon,  and  use 
them  in  their  jobs,  those  who 
haven’t  taken  the  seminars  feel 
“meetings  are  being  conducted 
in  a foreign  language,”  said 
Carter.  This  may  account  for 
the  64-name  grid  seminar  wait- 
ing list. 


STUDENTS 

E am  extra  money. 

No  inventory; 
set  your  own  hours. 
FOR  INTERVIEW-call 
658-9289. 


WANTED: 

Board  of  Director  Reps 


Are  you  interested  in  student  affairs?  Do  you  want 
to  be  able  to  voice  your  student  concerns?  Why  not 
join  the  Board  of  Directors  and  become  an  informed 
member  of  the  College  Community. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  a committee  to  which  the 
DSA  Executive  brings  any  new  proposals  or  major 
purchases  to  gather  input  from  the  student  popula- 
tion. 

Contact  Paul  Colussi,  Vice-President  of  DSA,  if  you 
are  interested  in  becoming  involved  with  the  student 
government. 
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Bus  Survival 


Guide: 


Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about  bus  travel 
. . . . . .but  might  never  have  thought  to  ask 


By  Monty  Kersell 

Knowing  where  you  want  to 
go  and  hopping  a bus  headed 
the  right  way  is  not  enough  to 
get  you  there  in  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo.  You  have  to  know  where 
you  are,  what  day  it  is,  what 
time  it  is  and,  even  then,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  there  on 
time  unless  you  plan  the  trip. 

Kitchener  Transit  routes  are 
set  up  on  a hub  and  spoke 
pattern.  There  is  a main  route, 
appropriately  called  the  7 main 
line,  and  another  one  which 
forms  a figure  eight  loop, 
appropriately  designated  the  8 
route. 

The  other  routes  travel 
through  various  parts  of  the 
city  between  outer  points  and 
the  central  bus  terminal  on 
Duke  Street  in  the  downtown 
core  of  Kitchener. 

To  really  confuse  you,  cer-, 
tain  routes  cross  the  city  but 


don’t  go  anywhere  near  the 
downtown  terminal.  This 
means  you  may  have  to 
transfer  to  another  route  as 
many  as  three  times  to  finally 
arrive  at  where  you  are  going. 

One  of  the  handiest  maps  of 
Kitchener-Waterloo  is  one 
which  shows  the  bus  routes  of 
Kitchener  Transit.  These  maps 
are  available  at  the  downtown 
terminal,  free.  With  them  you 
can  determine  the  best  way  to 
get  to  your  final  destination,  so 
don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
anything  you  get  for  free  is 
worth  what  you  paid  for  it. 

Once  you  determine  the  best 
route,  you  will  need  the  sched- 
ules for  the  route  or  routes  you 
must  take. 

Most  of  the  routes  have 
different  bus  times  for  week- 
days and  weekends.  Some 
routes  do  not  have  Sunday 


Health  Services 
Information 


Our  "open  door"  policy  is 
intended  to  make  health  services 
readily  accessible  when  you  need 
them. 

A registered  nurse  is  available 
to  assist  in  many  areas  concerned 
with  treatment  and  comprehen- 
sive care.  She  can  provide  health 
counselling  and  a referral  to  a 
physician,  if  needed.  The  infor- 
mation you  give  her  is  kept 
confidential  and,  in  many  cases, 
enables  her  to  decide  which  type 
of  health  care  is  most  appro- 
priate. 

A physician  engaged  in  general 
practice  in  the  community  is  on 
campus  on  a regular  part-time 
basis.  Appointments  can  be  made 
in  Health  Services. 

We  provide: 

• Administration  of  prescribed 
medication 

• Allergy  injections 

• Birth  control  counselling 

i*  Current  list  of  doctors  and 
dentists  who  are  accepting  new 
patients. 

• First  aid 

• Health  counselling  - all  issues. 
Referrals  to  appropriate  profes- 
sionals in  the  college  or  com- 
munity 

• Health  Insurance  - OH. IP. 
information  and  application 
forms 

• Blue  Cross  application  forms  for 
travelling  outside  Canada  and 
for  visitors  to  Canada 

• Health  supervision  - for  special 
needs,  i.e.  diabetes,  epilepsy,, 
mobility  impairments,  hyper- 
tension. 

• Investigation  and  follow-up  for 
sexually  transmitted  diseases 

• Laboratory  tests  and  follow-up 

• Pamphlets  and  literature  on  a 
variety  of  health  topics. 

• Pap  smears 

• Treatment  for  headaches,  colds, 
coughs,  etc. 

• Tuberculin  skin  testing 

• Weight  control  counselling 


Health  Insurance  - 
O.H.I.P. 

The  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan  - General  Guide  is  avail- 
able in  Health  Services.  You 
must  have  your  own  O.H.I.P. 
number  if  you  are  21  years  old, 
working  full-time,  or  married 
(can  be  covered  by  spouse). 
Your  O.H.I.P.  number  is  re- 
quired for  work-experience, 
work-training,  skill  programs 
where  machinery  is  used,  and 
for  participation  in  intramural  or 
varsity  sports. 

Students  usually  qualify  for 
premium  assistance  to  help  pay 
for  coverage. 

Student  Accident 
Insurance 

Full-time  diploma  students, 
full-time  fee-paying  students 
and  part-time  health  care  stu- 
dents are  covered  by  Student 
Accident  Insurance  which  in- 
cludes many  accidental  injury 
benefits.  The  college  provides 
this  coverage  at  no  cost  to  you. 

C.E.I.C.  students  are  also  cov- 
ered for  accidental  injury. 

Apprentices  are  covered  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

Claim  forms  and  statement  of 
benefit  brochures  are  available 
in  Health  Services. 

Exceptional  Students 

We  encourage  students  with 
exceptional  needs  (physical  dis- 
abilities, visual  impairment, 
learning  disability,  mobility  im- 
pairment and  other  hidden 
disabilities)  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  health  nurse.  If  we 
are  aware  of  your  difficulties, 
we  may  be  able  to  help  you 
cope  or  find  a solution.  We  can 
provide  health  assessment, 
medical  supervision  for  treat- 
ment and  related  resource  in- 
formation. 

Doon  campus  health  services 
personnel  are  Dr.  John  Kan  and 
Marilyn  Fischer,  Registered 
Nurse,  C.C.O.H.N. 


service.  If  they  do,  the  times 
will  be  different  than  weekdays 
and  Saturday.  Make  sure  you 
are  looking  at  the  bus  times  for 
the  day  you  are  travelling. 

Once  you  have  the  correct 
times  for  that  day  you  must 
know  the  starting  point  of  the 
bus  you  intend  to  take.  The 
schedule  gives  you  the  depar- 
ture time  from  all  the  starting 
points — Fairview  Mall,  Duke 
Street  terminal,  or  University 
Avenue  at  King  Street  in  Wa- 
terloo, for  example. 

Next,  you  need  to  know  the 
arrival  point  of  the  bus.  This 
can  be  very  simple  if  you  are 
taking  the  main  line  7 route. 
Downtown  terminal  to  Fair- 
view  Mall,  for  example,  is 
straight-forward  enough,  but 
you  can  easily  run  into  prob- 
lems taking  the  8 loop. 

To  go  from  the  Duke  Street 
terminal  to  Fairview  Mall  you 
have  two  routes  to  choose 
from.  Either  you  go  via  Court- 
land  Avenue  or  by  East  Ave- 
nue. There  are  also  two  routes 
going  to  University  Avenue  in 
Waterloo.  These  routes  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  city. 

Pick  the  wrong  bus  and  you’ll 
have  a longer  ride  than  you 
bargained  for;  look  at  the 
wrong  bus  times  and  you’ll  be 
waiting  longer  than  expected, 
which  might  be  an  extra  half 
hour. 

As  you  can  tell,  having  the 
bus  schedule  is  vital.  The 
schedules  are  available  at  the 
downtown  terminal  and  each 
bus  has  schedules  for  the 
routes  it  travels.  On  the  back  of 
each  schedule  is  a map  of  the 
route  itself  showing  the  cross- 
streets and  the  bus  stops  along 
the  way. 

If  you  want  to  hop  on  in  the 


middle  of  the  route  you  will 
have  to  estimate  the  time  of 
arrival  at  your  stop.  Kitchener 
Transit  has  a computerized 
schedule,  called  Tele-rider, 
which  you  can  get  over  the 
telephone. 

Consult  your  schedule 
(handy  little  devil  isn’t  it?)  to 
find  the  stop  number  on  the 
map.  Then  dial  888-  (the  last 
four  digits  vary,  depending  on 
the  route  you  are  enquiring 
about)  and  you  will  be  told 
when  the  next  bus  arrives  at 
the  stop  and  the  time  to  wait  for 
the  bus  after  that  one. 

But  don’t  believe  everything 
you  hear. 

The  rule  of  thumb  that  will 
save  your  bacon  time  after 
time  is: 

Assume  the  bus  will  be 
early! 

Give  it  an  arrival  time  of 
about  three  minutes  before 
scheduled.  Allow  at  least  five 
minutes  if  you  are  travelling 
late  at  night.  When  there  are 
fewer  people  to  pick  up  along 
the  route  the  bus  travels  faster. 
Why  risk  a half  hour  wait  for 
the  next  bus? 

Now  you’ve  caught  the  bus 
(good  thing  you  were  out  there 
a little  early,  eh?).  If  you  are 
going  to  transfer  to  another 
route,  take  out  that  schedule 
and  determine  which  bus  you 
will  be  trying  to  catch  at  the 
transfer  point. 

You  may  find  that  the  bus 
you  are  on  may  arrive  at  the 
transfer  point  two  minutes 
after  your  next  bus  is  sche- 
duled to  leave.  Or  maybe  the 
bus  gets  delayed  by  a train  or 
was  late  arriving  at  the  stop 
(OK,  so  you  had  to  wait  a little; 
next  time  it  will  be  early, 
guaranteed). 


Ask  the  bus  driver  if  he  or 
she  can  contact  the  driver  of 
that  next  bus  and  request  that 
the  bus  wait  just  a little  so  you 
can  get  on.  All  the  buses  have 
two-way  radios  and  most  of  the 
drivers  are  really  good  about 
this.  It  may  save  you,  and  other 
passengers,  20  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  of  waiting  time. 

If  you  have  a long  ride  before 
you  get  to  your  transfer  point 
or  final  destination  and  if  you 
are  able  read  on  a roller 
coaster,  you  might  want  to 
bring  along  a book  or  maga- 
zine. You’ll  be  glad  you  did  if, 
in  spite  of  everything,  you  still 
have  to  wait  somewhere  for  a 
while. 

An  even  better  solution  to 
whiling  away  the  time  is  a 
portable  tape  player  with  head- 
phones. The  headphones  are 
important  because  the  drivers 
could  refuse  to  drive  if  they  can 
hear  the  music. 

If  you  have  an  active  mind 
and  like  looking  at  scenery 
you’ll  have  a grand  time  on  the 
buses.  The  10  route  to  Doon 
Campus  route  offers  a variety 
of  settings  for  you  to  take  in. 

Starting  at  Fairview  Mall, 
you  are  surrounded  by  high 
density  apartment  buildings 
and  one  of  the  largest  shopping 
malls  around.  Next  you  will  be 
entranced  by  a large  industrial 
basin  which  shifts  easily  into 
outer  suburbia.  The  grand  fina- 
le is  rolling  hills,  pastures  and 
farms  surrounding  the  Doon 
campus. 

And  after  class  you  get  to  do 
it  all  over  again  on  the  trip 
back. 

Fun?  Oh,  Yes!  But  then,  I 
like  peanut-butter,  ketchup  and 
sauerkraut  sandwiches  for 
breakfast. 


1st  ANNUAL  CONDOR  CLASSIC 
MINIATURE  GOLF  TOURNEY 


Date:  Today,  Monday,  Sept.  8 
Tee-off  time:  4 p.m. 

Entry  fee:  $2.00 
Pioneer  Sports  World 

Advance  entries  required 
before  12  noon  Sept.  8 

Prizes 

Contests 


Contact  DSA  Activities  Office  before  it  is  too  late! 


No  oil  here 


Driller  Bob  Morton  (right)  and  helper  Gord  Lace  of 
KNS  Drilling,  Milton,  take  soil  samples  to  determine 
the  carry-  capacity  of  the  ground.  Monty  Kerseii/Spoke 


Varsity  Sports 

WOMEN'S  SOFTBALL 

Season  Opener  Tuesday,  Sept.  16  at  4 p.m.  vs. 
Seneca 

Tuesday,  September  23  at  7 p.m'  at  Sheridan 
Wednesday,  Sept.  24  at  4 p.m.  vs.  Mohawk 
Tuesday,  Sept.  30  at  4 p.m.  at  Mohawk 

MEN'S  SOCCER 

Thursday,  Sept.  18  at  4 p.m.  at  Mohawk 
Monday,  Sept.  22  at  4:30  p.m.  at  Fanshawe 

Season  Opener  Thursday,  Sept.  25  at  4 p.m.  vs. 
George  Brown 

Monday,  Sept.  29  at  4 p.m.  at  Redeemer  College 

Tuesday,  Sept.  30  at  4 p.m.  vs.  Seneca 
* All  home  games  are  played  at  the  Conestoga 
Recreation  Centre  sports  fields. 

SEPTEMBER  TOURNAMENTS 
Varsity  golf  tournament  hosted  by  Conestoga 
College  Friday,  Sept.  19 

Women's  varsity  softball  at  Conestoga  College 
Saturday,  Sept.  20 


BROWN  BAG-IT  FILM  FESTIVAL 
"1st  one  of  the  year" 

DATE:  Tuesday,  Sept.  9 
TIME:  10  a.m.-2  p.m. 

PLACE:  Student  Lounge 
THEME:  Clint  Eastwood  Day 

Make  your  day  and  attend  the  festival 
FREE  to  all  students 
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College  campuses  to  compete 


By  Gerry  Shultz 

Are  you  ready  for  a chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  to 
represent  your  campus  in  a 
friendly,  sporting  competition 
against  other  Conestoga  Col- 
lege campuses? 

Intra-campus  challenge  is  a 
new  intramural  program 
created  to  encourage  students 
and  faculty  from  ail  of  the 
Conestoga  College  campuses  to 
participate  in  an  evening  of 
recreational  and  social  activi- 
ties. 

“The  intra-campus  challenge 
is  an  intramural  night  held  at 
the  Doon  (recreation)  centre. 
It  involves  teams  from  the 
other  Conestoga  campuses  in  a 
round-robin  competition,”  said 
campus  recreation  officer 
Mary  Wright. 

The  first  challenge  is  a co-ed 
volleyball  game  set  for 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  from  7:30 
p.m.  to  10: 30  p.m. 

“Students  who  want  to  form 
a team  for  their  campus  can  do 
so  by  recruiting  members  of 
their  class  or  other  members  of 
their  campus.  We  are  hoping 
each  team  will  have  at  least 
one  faculty  member,”  said 
Doon’s  athletics  officer,  Barb 
McCauley. 

Students  wanting  to  put  to- 
gether a team  can  purchase 
entry  forms  from  their  student 
associations.  A $10  entry  fee, 
which  is  refunded  on  the  night 
of  the  activity,  will  be  charged 
for  each  team. 

“We  will  be  working  with  the 
various  student  associations 
and  advertising  with  posters  to 
make  this  a successful  activi- 


ty,” McCauley  said. 

The  second  intra-campus 
challenge  is  a table  tennis 
tournament  which  will  be  held 
Oct.9.  Another  co-ed  volleyball 
tournament  is  also  scheduled 


for  later  in  the  school  year. 

“Depending  on  the  response 
of  the  students,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a intra-campus 
broomball  tournament  for  the 
winter,”  Wright  said. 


Ontario 


Ministry  of 
Colleges  and 
Universities 


Ontar  io  Student 
Assistance 
Program 
1986-87 


Apply  now! 

iP 


Deadline  for  your  1986-87 
OSAP  application  is  90  days 
before  the  end  of  your 
school  year. 

One  OSAP  application  form 
lets  you  apply  for: 

• Ontario  Study  Grant 

• Canada  Student  Loan 

• Ontario  Student  Loan 

If  you  have  previously  re- 
ceived an  OSAP  loan  and 
have  not  negotiated  a new 
loan  this  year,  you  should 
contact  your  Financial  Aid 
Administrator,  bank  or  lending 
institution  for  the  appropriate 
forms  that  must  be  filed  in 
order  to  continue  your  interest- 
free  status. 

Hon.  Gregory  Sorbara,  Minister 
Alan  K.  Adlington,  Deputy  Minister 


If  you  have  already  applied 
to  OSAP  and  wish  to  appeal 
your  award,  you  should 
contact  your  Financial  Aid 
Administrator  immediately. 

For  further  information  and  ‘ 
appeal  deadline  dates  contact 
your  Financial  Aid  Office. 


TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS 

VS 

NEW  YORK  YANKEES 

Don’t  miss  the  most  exciting 
series  of  the  year! 

Bus  leaves  5:30  p.m.  at  door  3. 
Contact  DSA  Activities  Office 
today. 

EXHIBITION  STADIUM,  TORONTO 
Only  $12  (ticket  and  bus) 
September  11 

TICKETS  WILL  SELL  FAST 
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Room  for  parents  at 
new  resource  centre 


Dianne  Hamilton  (right)  amuses  Brittany  Smith  (centre),  nine  months  and  Courtney  Gray 

(lett)  eight  months.  Sherri  Young/Spoke 


ECE  busy  with  babies 


By  Sherri  Young 

Does  your  child  have  a col- 
lection of  ‘new’toys  that  even- 
tually become  dust-collectors 
in  the  comer  of  a closet? 

If  this  problem  sounds  famil- 
iar, there  might  be  a solution  at 
the  new  community  resource 
centre  to  be  open  in  September 
at  the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion Centre,  Doon  campus, 
Conestoga  College. 

Play  and  learning  materials, 
to  be  available  for  young  chil- 
dren, include  toys,  games,  puz- 
zles, dramatic  play  props  such 
as  puppets,  pictures,  posters, 
shapes,  letters,  and  counting 
materials,  just  to  name  a few. 

However,  the  centre  isn’t 
just  for  the  children.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  adults. 
Information  services  avail- 
able, include  suggestions  for 
selecting  and  using  toys  and 
equipment,  or  workshops  on 
topics  of  interest  to  child  care- 
giver. 

Other  services  include  infor- 
mation on  additional  communi- 
ty resources  of  particular  in- 
terest to  child  caregivers,  and 
information  on  child  care  ser- 
vices within  the  Regional  Mu- 
nicipality of  Waterloo. 

Hilary  Gillespie,  resource 
centre  staff,  said  the  service 
will  give  people  access  to  new 
ideas  and  it  will  provide  chil- 
dren with  a complete,  well- 
rounded  learning  environ- 
ment. 

Although  the  room  is  small, 
it  gives  children  a place  to 
come  to  and  playtime  is  not 
just  for  the  children.  The  re- 
source centre  gives  adults  a 
chance  to  exchange  and  share 
ideas,  while  spending  time  with 
their  children,  Gillespie  said. 

“This  is  an  exciting  and 
challenging  new  project.  We 
are  compiling  a wide  variety  of 
resource  materials  which  will 
stimulate  the  imagination  and 
creativity  of  young  children. 
These  resources  will  be  made 
available  to  individuals  and 
groups  who  care  for  children  in 
many  settings  throughout  our 
community. 

“Our  toys  and  other  learning 
materials  will  be  useful  for 
people  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren in  formal,  licensed  situa- 
tions as  well  as  informal, 
non-licensed,  private  home  set- 
tings.” 

With  access  to  play  and 
learning  materials,  that  can 
further  enhance  a child’s  day 
to  day  experiences,  children 
will  be  able  to  open  up  new 
fields  and  possibly  extend  their 
experiences  of  learning,  she 
said. 

“We're  not  sure  how  some 
things  will  evolve,  because  we 
haven’t  fully  developed  the 
centre  yet.” 

Gillespie  said  the  centre  will 
point  out  how  toys  and  other 
play  materials  can  assist  chil- 
dren in  many  important  learn- 
ing and  developmental  areas 
as  they  explore  new  materials 
and  will  demonstrate  how  re- 
sources can  encourage  chil- 
dren to  use  their  imaginations. 

Laura  Urso,  a second-year 
student  of  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  program,  said 
awareness  is  important  in  rela- 
tion to  children  and  their  play- 


time and  by  exchanging  ideas' 
parents  or  other  child  care- 
givers can  create  new  learning 
experiences  for  the  children. 
“One  idea  goes  back  and  forth 
and  you  end  up  with  10.” 

Gillespie  said  a trip  to  the  zoo 
can  become  more  than  just  a 
visit  with  the  animals.  It  can 
become  a learning  experience 
for  the  child  by  using  animal 
models,  zoo  puzzles,  story 
books  about  the  zoo,  or  felt 
board  stories,  and  pictures. 

To  further  enhance  the 
child’s  understanding,  the 
adult  can  use  a teacher’s  re- 
source book  with  ideas  for 
songs,  or  fingerplays,  or  can 
act  out  the  different  animals 
with  the  child. 

Urso  said  that  after  a trip  to 
the  zoo,  one  girl  went  directly 
to  the  zoo  animal  models  and 
recognized  them  as  the  ones 
that  she  saw  at  the  zoo. 

The  resource  centre  is  a 
community  service,  Gillespie 
said.  “It  is  not  here  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  college  students  or 
students  in  the  lab,  however, 
they  are  not  excluded.” 

The  resource  centre  will 
serve  the  Kitchener,  Waterloo 
and  Cambridge  area,  she  said. 

Jack  Williams,  director  of 
finance  and  administrative 
operations  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, said  the  resource  centre 
was  granted  $5,200  for  toys, 
$2,500  applicable  to  March  31, 
and  $30,000  for  operating  costs. 
Each  grant,  received  from  the 
ministry  of  community  and 
social  services,  was  a one-time 
funding  request,  he  said. 


By  Sherri  Young 

The  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion (ECE)  staff  will  be  busy  in 
September  burping  babies  and 
changing  diapers  with  the 
opening  of  their  new  infant  and 
toddler  programs. 

Two  full  day  programs  have 
been  added  to  the  regular 
daycare  program  and  have 
been  specially  designed  for  10 
infants,  four  to  18  months,  and 
15  toddlers,  18  to  30  months. 

Donna  Smuck,  program  co- 
ordinator, said  the  ratio  of 
infant  to  teacher  will  be  three 
to  one  and  toddler  to  teacher, 


four  to  one. 

Two  separate  sleep  rooms 
and  a change  room  have  been 
set  up  for  the  infants  and  the 
toddlers  will  have  their  own 
playroom.  Ten  new  cribs,  five 
to  each  room,  were  purchased 
and  each  infant  gets  their  own 
crib. 

When  outside,  the  infants  and 
toddlers  will  have  separate 
play  areas,  which  are  fenced 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  play- 
ground. The  playground  mate- 
rials for  this  area  still  have  to 
be  purchased,  Smuck  said. 

Individual  baby  formulas 
will  be  brought  in  by  the 


parents,  but  when  the  infants 
are  old  enough  to  begin  eating 
solids,  baby  foods  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  ECE,  Smuck 
said. 

She  said  the  program  was 
financially  assisted  by  a grant 
from  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
ty and  Social  Services  which 
paid  towards  the  structural 
renovations  that  were  re- 
quired. 

Jack  Williams,  director  of 
finance  and  administrative 
operations  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, said  the  grant  total  was 
$17,025  for  renovations  and 
operating  costs. 


THE  SWEAT  SHOPPE 

Your  souvenir  shoppe  for  T-shirts,  golf  shirts,  team  uniforms,  ball  caps, 
etc.,  set  up  for  your  convenience  at  the  following  times: 

CLIP  & SAVE 

-Mon.  & Wed.  10:30-1:30 

(cafeteria  or  across  from  security  office  during  a BLITZ) 

-Alternate  Tues.  11:30—1:30 
(front  foyer) 

-Once  a month  commencing  Sept.  18th  11:30—1:00 
(bottom  level) 

-Alternate  Tues.  11:30-1:30 
(outside  cafeteria) 

Main  Campus 
Waterloo  Campus 
Stratford  Campus 
Guelph  Campus 

NOTE: 

Cunestoga  Jacket  orders  will  take  place  last  two  weeks  in  September. 
Check  with  the  Sweat  Shoppe  or  phone  893-1902  for  more  information. 


